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discretional}' authority of the land captain. Moreover, to compensate the treason* for the loss of revenue from the poll tax (some 55 million rubles) the excise on spirits was raised and the regime of redemption payments was extended to the former state peasants. By a law of June 12,1886, the annual charges paid by this group of the peasantry under a law of 1866 were increased by approximately 45 per cent and were to continue for forty-four years.
The reasons for the devious course of peasant legislation are not far to seek: the attitude of the more enlightened bureaucrats, who had lost faith in Russia's medieval class structure and favored the removal of the legal disabilities borne by the peasants, was in conflict with that of the supporters of counter-reforms led by Pobedonostsev and Tolstoy. While the liberal westerners wished the peasants to take their legitimate place among the freemen of post-emancipation Russia, the conservatives strove to perpetuate their segregation; the Slavophiles and the populists, for reasons of their own, opposed any drastic modification of peasant institutions. The law of March 18, 1886, on the breaking-up (or dissolution) of peasant households was a victory for the conservative point of view. It will be remembered that the emancipation acts retained the traditional organization of the peasants into family units or households (dvor) over which the household elder wielded discretionary powers. In a memorandum submitted to the State Council in January, 1884, Tolstoy argued that "the multiplication of dissolutions of households was one of the causes of the impoverishment of the peasantry" because small families "were deprived of the advantages of the division of labor/' Although the State Council contested this view, the minister finally won all his major points: under the law of March 18 the breaking-up of a household was not recognized as valid unless it was approved by a two-thirds majority of the village assembly, each case being considered on its merits. This was, indeed, a triumph for the principle of "tutelage by the village commune'7 over its members, to which, according to Tolstoy, the government attached the greatest importance.8 It would seem, however, that the law of
s Replying to the criticisms of his proposals by the members of the State Council, Tolstoy admitted in a memorandum of Oct. 23, 1885, that the dissolution of W^Aeto was, frequently caused by discords and the inability of the members of tfee isauSy group to live toother. He maintained, however^ that "disagreements and foarrek were, i^ the majority of cases, the manifestations of the general decline of disopiije among tfee peasants due to the absence of restraint, which fostered the jfirit of insiikifciBatkHi and moral laxity." According to the minister's optimistic